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ABSTRACT 

Current research on school effectiveness concludes 
that differences among schools affect students* academic achievement. 
An important characteristic of effective schools is providing a safe 
and secure environment. An example of programs that address this 
issue are peer mediation or conflict resolution programs. These 
programs require the combined efforts and training of administration, 
teachers, students, and parents in providing a safe and secure 
learning environment. Research demonstrates that these programs 
positively affect mediators' attitudes toward conflicts and have a 
positive impact on student mediators* self-image, problem-solving 
skills, sensitivity to others, and leadership skills. In addition, 
these programs have a positive influence on the general school 
climate, the number of fights and violtnt incidents, teachers' 
attitudes toward conflict, and the amount of instructional time in 
the classroom. Five elements usually found in school mediation 
programs are: (l) say what happened and how you feel without blaming; 
(2) listen to the other person; (3) say what you want from the other 
person; (4) think together about possible solutions; and (5) mutually 
agree to a solution. Two case studies describe the positive results 
of school mediation programs and illustrate the use of rewards to 
promote good student behavior. (LP) 
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A recent study by the National Rural Development Institute 
(Helge, 1990) shows that stress on rural students is at least 
as great as the stress experienced by inner-city youth. In 
fact, rural children fared worse than non-rural students in 
statistical comparisons of substance abuse, involvement 
with crime, depression, and low self-esteem. These bindings 
are particularly meaningful because so many of our nation's 
schools are rural. Two-thirds of the nation's school districts 
that educate one-third of our children are found in rural 
communities. 

Helge recommendsthateducatorsand public policy makers 
recognize both the link, "...between high self-esteem and 



positive academic grades, school attendance and social 
skills," and the link "between poor self-esteem and at-risk 
conditions." In addition to recognizing how these factors 
impact rural schools, the study goes on to state that, 
"parents, teachers, other service providers, and community 
members need to learn skills that enable students in pain to 
identify and express theirfeelings, validatethemsetves, arKj 
gain a sense of self- worth and personal power" (p. 4). As 
rural schools search for programs that offer ways to en- 
hance self-esteem and empower students, the research on 
effective schools provides insight into several areas that 
may help educators of rural youth. 



Effective Schools 



In contrast with previous research (Coleman et al., 1966; 
Jencks et al., 1972) which suggested that differences in 
school achievement could be attributed to family back- 
ground, luck and personality, educational research on school 
effectiveness conducted in the 1 980s concluded that differ- 
ences among schools do affect students' academic achieve- 
ment. Variables examined in the more recent studies in- 
cluded: 1) how schools and school districts are structured 
and how decisions are made; 2) the process of change in 
schools and school districts; and, 3) how classrooms and 
schools can increase time spent on productive instruction 
(Purkey and Smith, 1982; Levine, 1991). The methodology 
employed to identify the correlates/predictors of higher 
academic achievement calls for the creation of a dichotomy 
of unusually high and low achieving schools and the appli- 
cation of surveys and case studies to explain variability in 
student performance. 

When the effects of socioeconomic status and race are 
controlled, researchers have found other important vari- 
ables that clearly distinguish between effective and ineffec- 
tive schools. Among these are effective leadership (the 



principal), clear expectations for students and teachers, and 
a safe, secure environment. An effective school is often 
described as one "characterized by high evaluations of 
students, high expectations, high norms of achievement, 
with the appropriate patterns of reinforcernent and instruc- 
tion," in which students "acquire a sense of control over their 
environment and overcome the feelings of futility 
which... characterize students in many schools" (Brookover 
et al., 1979, p. 243). Similarly, the National Institute of 
Education's Safe School Study (US Department of HEW, 
1978) identified those factors that make schools safe, 
nonviolent, orderly institutions of learning. School gover- 
nance was found to be of critical importance in creating safe 
schools, and the Safe School Study concluded that the 
central role in school governance is played by the principal. 
Those principals who serve as firm disciplinarians, strong 
behavioral role models and educational leaders are crucial 
in creating safe schools. 

This is where old meets new, and a key set of questions is 
raised. Can safety and security be achieved simply through 
the implementation of a strictly enforced code of t>ehavior? 



' The authors are associate professor and assistant professor in the Department of Elementary Education and Reading, 
College of Education. Western Illinois University. This Rural Research Report was prepared with funding from Lt. Governor Bob Kustra, 
Oiairman of the Rural Affairs Council. 
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Are they solely the responsibility of the adults in a school? 
With the emergence of peer mediation the definition of a 
"safe and secure" environment takes on new meanir>g, arKi 
the answers to these questions change. Herein, a safe and 
secure environment results from the combined efforts and 
training of administration, teachers, students, and parents. 

This synthesis of "old" and "new" takes pl^^ce against a 
background in which critics of America's education have 
often taken schools to task for jumping on too many band- 
wagons and looking for panaceas in c^very medicine bottle 
to solve our educational ills (Slavin, 1989). Unfortunately, 



many of these criticisms are true. We seem far too willing to 
be redirected to the latest medicineshowbeforewedevetop 
a proficiency for that which is currently in use. William Ziekle, 
principal of Northview Elementary School in Bolingbrook, 
Illinois, suggests that it is particularly refreshing to discover 
something **new"-mediati on which complements something 
"old"-effective schools (Ziekle, 1 989) . The same can also be 
said for the "new" consistent reinfacement of desired be- 
haviors complementi ng the "old" firm enforcement of expec- 
tations and discipline. Each of these syntheses is explored 
in this report. 



Student Mediated Conflict Resolution 



The last decade has seen increased interest in the teaching 2. 
of conflict resolution skills in school settings. There has been 
a proliferation of programs and accompanying curricular 
activitieswhichreflectthv9beliefthatthestudyofconf!ictand 3. 
its resolution should begin at an early age. Schools are 
involved in a range of activities which include the develop- 
ment of peer mediation programs, conflict resolution cur- 
riculum development, and staff traning in conflict resolution 
skills (See Cheatham, 1989, for an overview of school- 
based mediation and conflict resolution materials for stu- 4. 
dents, elementary to university levels). 

The formation of the National Association for Mediation in 5. 
Education (NAME) in 1984 offers testimony to the rapid 
development of school-based conflict resolution programs. 
NAME is an organization of school officials, teachers, com- 
munity mediation project staff, university and law school 6. 
professors, law-related education specialists, and educa- 
tional organization staff who are interested in working with 
conflict resolution programs in schools and universities. The 
number of schools teaching conflict resolution or mediation 7. 
has increased from a mere handful five years ago to more 
than 200today . The rolls of NAME members have increased 
correspondingly. These increases clearly attest to the cur- 
rent level of excitement in this field (Cheatham, 1988, 8. 
presents a comprehensive overview of over 200 school 
mediation and conflict resolution programs across the United 
States). 

9. 

Reasons for Implementing Conflict Resolution. A review 
of active mediation program descriptions (Davis and Porter, 
1 985) reveals that the most common motivating reasons for 
those who wish to promote mediation in the schools are: 1 0. 

1 . Conflict is a natural human state often accompanying 
changes in our institutions or personal growth. It is 
better approached with skills than avoidance. 



More appropriate and effective systems than expul- 
sion, susper^sion, court intervention and detention 
are required to handle conflict in the school setting. 
The use of mediation to resolve school-based dis- 
putes can result in improved communication be- 
tween and among students, teachers, administrators 
and parents, and can, in general, improve the school 
climate. Mediation can also provide a forum for ad- 
dressing common concerns. 
Mediators used for conflict resolution can reduce 
violence, vandalism, chronic school absence arxi 
suspensions. 

Mediation training helps both young people and their 
teachers deepen their understanding of themselves 
and others, and provides them with lifetime dispute 
resolution skills. 

Mediation training increases student interest in con- 
flict resolution, justice, and the American legal sys- 
tem and encourages a higher level of citizenship 
activity. 

Shifting the responsibility for solving appropriate 
school conflicts from adults to young adults and 
children allow ^ teachers and administrators to con- 
centrate more on teaching and less on discipline. 
Allowing young people to resolve their own disputes 
encourages their growth and enhances basic learn- 
ing skills such as listening, critical thinkir>g and prob- 
lem-solving. 

Mediation training, with its emphasis on listening to 
others* points of view and peaceful resolution of 
differences, assists students in preparing to live in a 
multicultural world. 

Mediation provides a method of problem-solving that 
is uniquely suited to the personal nature of young 
peoples' problems, and can frequently be used by 
students to solve problems they would rx)t take to 
parents, teachers or principals. 



Interest in these programs has been stimulated primarily by 
word-of-n(X)uth acccxints of their positive effects. Anecdotal 
reports from administrators and participants in pioneer 
programs such as Project SMART in New York City and the 
Conflict Managers Program in San Francisco have made 
these programs models for many others. However, little 
research is available on either the magnitude of the impact 
or the direction of school mediation programs. It is generally 
believed in the field that mediation training makes the 
mediators feel better about themselves ar)d cont ri butes to a 
better school climate. The bar>is for these beliefs and how 
mediation training accomplishes these ends, however, are 
not clearly known. It is believed, but not welUdocumerrted, 



that school mediation programs improve school climate and 
help resolve disputes between students. Lam (1989), in a 
synthesis of the research drawn from evaluations of 14 
programs across the United States and Canada, concludes 
that such programs positively affect mediators' attitudee 
toward conflicts and have a positive impact on student 
mediators' self-image, problem-solving skills, sensitivity to 
others, and leadershipexperience. Lam also concludes that 
the programs impact positively on the general school cli- 
mate, the number of fights arxl violent incidents, teachers' 
attitudes toward conflict, and the amount of instructional 
time in the classroom. 



Training and Implementation for Conflict Resolution 



The Directory of School Mediation and Conflict Resolution 
Programs (Cheatham, 1 988) offers a nationwide view of 
mediation and conflict resolution prcyrams. Directors of 
peer mediation programs may use similar curricula and 
training methods. Four distinct models appear prevalent 
arKi programs reflect the uniqueness of neeids of particular 
students, communities and scliools. For example, some 
schools find it satisfactory to train only a few students as 
mediators while others decide to t rai n al I students in conflict 
resolution. 

Schools using mediation have simplified the process for 
children. The Directory (Cheatham, 198Q), suggests that 
five elements are usually included in school programs: 

1 . say what happened and how you feel without 
blaming; 

2. listen to the other person; 

3. say what you want from the other person; 

4. think together about possible solutions; and 

5. mutually agree to a solution. 



In most school programs a small number of students are 
selected by peers anchor teachers to become student me- 
diators. Coordinators try for a racial, ethnic, arxl gender 
balance and often students "at-risk* of dropping out of 
schools are encouraged to become mediators. Students are 
usually trained id 1 2 to 20 hours. After training mediators 
work in pairs or individually, during class time or before and 
after school, to help fellow students resolve disputes non- 
violently. 

Genorally, elementary students mediate playgrourKl and 
classroom disputes which involve pushing, name-calling 
and unfair play. Middle and high school mediators work with 
these and more sophisticated issues such as arguments 
about ownership of property or rumors. I n some high school 
programs student/teacher teams mediate disputes between 
other students and faculty. In many schools student media- 
tors wear special pins, hats, or T-shirts. The case study of 
Hillcrest Elementary School illustrates in the nurturing larv 
guage of the faculty how they have turned to conflict 
resolution. 



implications 



While the settings of the two projects profiled on the follow- 
ing two pages differ (i.e., East Moline and Kewanee), each 
represents a relatively inexpensive way to make a positive 
impact on school climate. Hillcrest's conflict resolution pro- 
gram and Wethersfieid's "caught being good" approach are 
clearly transferable to nearly al! school settings. There is 
room to modify each program so that it more closely fits both 
the personalities of educators implementing them and the 
community setting of the school. In addition, we should note 
that both cases highlight situations in which the collabora- 



tive leadership of teachers and administrators has made a | 
distinct difference in the lives of children as the "new* ar>d j 
"old" complement each other. As is usually the case, pro- 1 
grams implemented by a collaborative team of educators | 
can achieve a common goal that clearly goes beyond a 
"large dose of the newest medicine." The goal inthese cases I 
was to synthesize approaches that could achieve or main- 
tain a nurturing school climate for children. At this point in 
time, both appear to be succeeding. 
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Case Study; HiSicrest Elementary, East Moline, !L 



As with many teachers working in Illinois schools, seveiai 
members of the staff at Hillcrest Elementary School in East 
Moline, were concerned aboitt the way children at the 
school treated each other. The tedious rounds of name- 
calling, playground clashes, and general rudeness evident 
during recess arxl other off-time periods led staff members 
to conclude that. The children's treatment of each other 
was unacceptable." Hillcrest's current enrollment is 350, 
arxj the student body reflects the diversity of the community , 
Minority groups make up approximately one-third of the 
student population. 

Setting and Rationale. A music teacher with duties in 
several txjildings approached a special educator and the 
principal about instituting a student-based C jnflict Media- 
tion Program at Hillcrest. The teacher had both training and 
previous experier)ce as a mediator in adult settings, and 
thought the process might prove useful in reducing student 
incidents (e.g., name-calling, fights) and referrals to the 
office for disciplinary problems. Planning for a Conflict 
Mediation Program began during the 1 990-1 991 academic 
year while the building was being changed from a K-5 
building to a K-4 building. Although the shift of fifth grade 
students elsewhere necessitated the use of younger stu- 
dents as mediators, the steering committee continued to 
plan for the implementation of the program. Funding was 
secured through a local assistance grant and from civic 
groups. Total costfor the training to implement the program 
was approximately $1 ,300. 

Program and Implementation. Implementation was ac- 
complished in the following stages: 

1 . Two teachers were sent to the Lombard Mennonite 



Peace Institute and four teachers attended an Iowa 
Peace Institute Workshop. 

2. Staff development funds were used to provide substi- 
tute teachers so that the 1 4 teachers on the staff 
could become versed in the conflict mediation pro- 
cess. 

3. Each student in the school was taught about the 
importance of communicating with other students. 
Communication skills were taught during social stud- 
ies and health time. Skills included were: listening, 
paraphrasing and restating, identification of feelings 
behind the words, point of view, using "1" messages, 
conflict and conflict resolution, identifying the prot> 
lem, problem-solving, and making "good" resolu- 
tions. 

4. Student mediators were chosen from among the third 
and fourth graders. Students were nominated t)e- 
cause of their demonstrated leadership ainong their 
peers; students exhibiting both positive and negative 
leadershipwereincludedan>ongthe nominees. Forty 
students, mostly third graders, were provided the 
equivalent of two days training in peer mediation 
techniques in addition to the communication skills 
classes described above. 

Results. The principal noted a 44 percent reduction in the 
number of disciplinary referrals made by teachers. There 
was also an increased recognition by teachers that students 
can mediate many conflicts. In fact, teachers now remind 
students Xhv^ ^hey have the communication skills to solve 
many conflicts without using a student mediator. Conse- 
quently, staff has noted an increasing tendericy for students 
to resolve conflicts themselves to avoid the time-consuming 
process involved with peer mediation sessions. 



Caught Doing Good - InvolvSng Teachers 



Many educators have turned to the "assertive discipline" 
approach advocated by Canter and Canter (1976) as a 
means to consistently reinforce student classroom behavior 
and improve the climate in schools. While "assertive disci- 
pline" and other packaged models are not without critics 
(e.g., Gartell, 1987; Hitz, 1988; Cunwinand Mendler, 1988), 
teachers and administrators continue to view the practice as 
contributing to effective teaching. In this sense the consis- 
tent approach to discipline provided by the Canter and 
Canter model is perceived as a method that allows teachers 
to spend less time on behavior problems and more time 
teachir)g. An essential component of the Canters approach 
is that teachers recognize and reward good tDefiavior. 
Utilizing the power of reinforcement (Weber, 1 958; Madsen 



arKl Madsen, 1 981 ) on a school-wide basis also provides an 
intriguing way to improve the climate in a school. However, 
that necessitates a consistent set of expectations and a 
cor^istent set of rewards to reirrforce student behavior. 

The next case study illustrates how an elementary principal 
applied cor^istent reinforcement in a manner which both 
assisted teachers and allowed greater opportunities for the 
principal to engage in positive interactions with students. 
The language of the following case study, as in the Hillcrest 
Elementary case, has been kept informal as a means to 
illuminate the actual concerns and practices of the partici- 
pants. 



Case Study: Wethersfield Elementary School, Kewanee, IL 



Many educators hav'a found Assertive Discipline techniques 
advocated by Canter and Canter useful as they handle the 
daily management of classrooms and schools. Wethersfield 
Elementary School provides an additional level of rei nf orce- 
ment for those students ''caught doing good." The princioal 
implemented a program which provides immediate, tangible 
rewards for students (who teachers observe) performing in 
ways consistent with the behaviors advocated by the school 
or the classroom teacher. 

Setting and Rationale. While teachers at Wethersfield 
Elementary School in Kewanee attest to the generally 
positive school climate present in 1 990, the principal sought 
a way to both help teachers and permit him to interact with 
students in a positive way. After considerable thought he 
identified a program which he labeled "Caught Doing Good." 
Using a combination of funding from a school climate grant 
and contributions from local businesses, he established a 
system to reward good student behavior. The program also 
provides teachers with a flexible way to reinforce specific 
behaviors in their classrooms which exceed those estath 
iished for the building (e.g., fifth grade teachers can reward 
academic performance). It is interesting to note that the 
principal and the teachers agree it is difficult to ''catch" 
students truly being good as opposed to those times when 
students try to manipulate teachers into catching them. 

Program and Implementation. Any one of the 402 stu- 
dents at the school can be "caught" behaving in an accept- 
able way (e.g., turning in found money from the playground, 
completing all weekly assignments). Once a student is 
"caught," he or she Is given a "smile face" sticker and a ticket 
which is taken to the office as an entry in the school's weekly 
dra^//ing. At the end of each week, three winners are drawn 
from those who were "caught" being good during the week. 
Each of the three weekly winners receives a prize from the 
principal after the Friday afternoon drawing. Students earn- 
ing five "smile faces" may redeem them for items in the 
school "store" located in the principal's office. This not only 
establishes a positive association with visiting the principal, 
but it also permits him to visit with a large number of 
students. 

The initial cost to open the school "store" and stock it with 
items promoting the school and the "Caught Being Good" 
program (e.g., bumper stickers, pennants, pencils) was 



approximately $1 ,200. Students visiting the schoo) "store- 
are also given coupons redeemablefor food items at restau- 
rants near the school. These promotional coupons are 
contributed to the program by the restaurants. Photographs 
of those students visiting the school 'store' are printed in the 
local newspaper, and the principal's handwritten postcards 
to parents further school-community relations. 

Although the principal is satisfied with the large number of 
students he now sees in a positive situation, he has not yet 
processed actual data about the program. He senses that 
referrals for disciplinary reasons will be tower by the end of 
the year. Teachers are also satisfied with the program. 



To Find Out More about These Programs, Contact: 



Sheila Wildermuth, Principal 
Hillcrest Elementary School 

451 22nd Avenue 
EastMoline, IL612^ 
Phone: (309) 755-7621 



Gene Hulick, Principal 
Wethersfield Elemen- 
tary SclTool 
43gWillard Street 
Kewanee, IL61 433 
Phone: (309) 853^4800 



Other Schools with Related Programs: 



Peer Assistance Program 
Linda Owens, Social Worker 
Galva School District 

Morgan Road 
Galva, I L 61 434 
Phone: (309) 932-2108 



Social Skills Program 
Chris Tippit, Teacher 
Findlay Elementary 

School 
206 North Main 
Findlay, IL 62534 
Phone:(217)756-8544 



Peer Mediation and Conflict Resolution Materials are 
available on afree-loan basisfromthelllinoisinstitutefor 
Public Understanding Abou* the Law (IIPUAL); Depart- 
ment of Elementary Education and Reading; Western 
Illinois University, Macomb, Illinois 61455 or Phone: 
(309) 298-1 784. A catalog is available upon request. 
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